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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS [Department of Anthropology and 
Vol. 13, Nos. 3=4, 1958 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffalo] 


SEMOLOGY: A LINGUISTIC THEORY OF MEANING 
Martin Joos, University of Wisconsin 
[P50.7. Linguistics--Theory--Semology. (x:P705.) ] 


The following paper represents the stage reached by the summer of 1958, 
after about one year of occasional tinkering, in the theory of semology which 
had its beginnings in the Semantics Seminar of the 1957 Linguistic Institute. 

It is a semi-popular presentation, written to be delivered as a public lecture 
at the University of Alberta in connection with the Summer School of Linguistics. 
The hand-out sheet used with this lecture is reprinted here as page 55. Because 
of the lecture form and the definition of the audience, much is lacking that 
would be appropriate in a formal publication, but it is believed that SIL 
readers will be able to supply the deficiencies out of their own resources. 

The present Semology differs radically from current Semantics and also 
from the treatments of meaning which various linguists have systematized to help 
them in working out phonology and grammar. It differs from current Semantics 
in being entirely formal in the sense which the term ‘formal’ has in current 
linguistics: that is, it depends on the occurrences of linguistic forms, in the 
broadest sense, on their combinations in text, and on their interrelations in 
the structure of the language. It differs from theories current among linguists 
in that it attempts to be exhaustive and autonomous, instead of being ancillary 
to other linguistic research and therefore left without development beyond what 
is needed for such ancillary employment. To state the same two points positively 
instead of differentially, we may say that this Semology undertakes to explain 
the semantic functioning of ‘content’ morphemes from the interrelations of 
abstract semological units and forms which are associated in a certain way with 
the morphemes but are not identical with them. These semological units and 
forms will turn out to be abstract in a way which may at first seem to be too 
queer to be believed ins; and yet, in another way, they are only what we ought to 
have expected all along, since they fit precisely into the general system of 
Janguage and of linguistics which George L. Trager charted in the Linguistics 
article of the Encyclopadia Britannica (v.14.162A-H, 163 [1956]). The Trager 
chart (loc.cit., p.162E) appears at the top of the hand-out, modified for our 
purposes without contradicting Trager. 
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This chart covers Language and it also covers Linguistics. This looks like 
a confusion; but it has been traditional among linguists for so long that they 
have learned how to take advantage of the identification between the two and at 
the same time to protect themselves against the dangers of confusion. The lec- 
ture audience simply needs to be warned that the discussion may seem to shift 
from Language to Linguistics and back again, and to be assured that these shifts 


are not irresponsible. 
The chart contains important connecting lines of two kinds: (1) solid 


horizontal lines connecting members of a triplet; (2) dotted vertical lines 
connecting a pair. These two kinds of lines represent two kinds of relation. 
These two kinds of relation will be illustrated and discussed by way or pre- 
liminary orientation, taking the examples from among the three triplets at the 
bottom of the chart, one each under Phonology, under Grammar, and under 

Semology. 

The horizontal-solid-line relation is ‘diacrisis’, or, using a more con- 
venient word, it is the ‘diacritic relation’ between any two neighboring terms. 
I illustrate it from the diacritic relation between Morphophonemes and Morphemes. 
In the noun leaf and its plural leaves we find the ‘morphophoneme- /1.], /iy], 
/F) in sequence; but if we do that, the further discussion becomes ciumsy and 
obscure. A much safer and more fruitful thing to say is that these morphopho- 
nemes are ‘diacritics’ of this morpheme: to say that they are markers, marking 
the morpheme distinctively to make it different from other morphemes, instead of 
incautiously saying that they add up to constitute the morpheme. Of the several 
advantages of the diacritic style of description, it will be sufficient to 
mention one. Now it becomes possible to treat diacrisis as two-directional, 
mutual, reciprocal. The reverse direction is this: AJ is the morphophoneme 
which is first in LEAF, third in PILLOW, last in FEEL, etc; /F] is the mor- 
phophoneme which is last in LEAF and SHELF and second-last in SHELVES, etc.; 
etc. Now we can say that morphophonemes define morphemes, and that morphemes 
define morphophonemes, the two definings being similar in that they work by list 
and sequence. This list~and-sequence defining is needed in Semology also, where 
of course it is also a reciprocal diacrisis. There is at least one other type 
of defining to be mentioned later 

The vertical-dotted-line relation is ‘diplonomy’. Instead of first de- 
fining diplonomy, I will illustrate it from a familiar field. Every foreign- 
language teacher has experienced the pupil behavior which I am about to narrate. 
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Macrolinguistics: The whole field of linguistics and of language 
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Here A stands for ‘Acting’ and B for ‘Being’; this is the semological structure of the item RIGID) 
tf 


diplonomy: ‘double conformity’: obedience to 
disparate regimes making them prima facie d = denotation 
identical (represented by dotted lines above) ¢ = connotation 
collocation: concurrence of morphemes which 
eliminates meanings (others then surviving) 
congruence: matching of surviving meanings 
between morphemes within a collocation 
sememe: total meaning open to collocation(s) 
alloseme: unit of meaning in congruence(s) 
notation: availability of allosemes to listener 
denotation: notation matched with referent(s) 
connotation: sum of those allosemes, of other 
(not here occurring) morphemes, which (in 
other utterances) might be congruent with 
morphemes occurring in this utterance 
reference: linguistic term of the diplonomy 
which involves language and metalinguistics 
semology: 1. the total theory expounded here 
2. the theory covering a single sememe 
3, the network (presumably involving all the 
sememes of the language) constituted by all 
the sememes linked by congruences 
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If you try to get your pupil to pronounce German Buch ‘book’ or Russian B3ariag 
/w2gljét/ ‘glance’, he will act exactly as he would if you tried to get him to 
If he is a good verbalizer, he will say the 


pronounce an apico-uvular fricative. 
performance is physiologically impossiblé. Now only the last-named performance 
is physiologically impossible: no matter how long your tongue is, you can't reach 
back to the uvula with it and adjust it there to make a fricative. The fact 
that Germans and Russians can say those other queer things is proof that your 
pupil's difficulty with them is cultural--it is a learned difficulty, an 
English-language impossibility. Now the point is that for your pupil there is 

no effective difference between the two kinds of impossibility: his reactions 

to the German and Russian words are identical to his reactions to a physiological 
impossibility. Since he is a normal person, which linguists are not (nor poly- 
glots either), this is normal linguistic behavior, and we need a name for it. 

Our name for identity of reaction to two disparate impossibilities, an identity 
which makes them function as a single homogeneous impossibility, is ‘diplonomy’, 
which literally means ‘governance by two laws’. 

The diplonomy just illustrated appears on the chart as the dotted line at 
the extreme left, rather ill-named ‘speech function’ there. The scientific 
point is that this particular diplonomy, this identity of reaction to physio- 
logical and to linguistic control, makes possible a scientific discussion in 
which physiological phonetics and linguistic phonetics are interchangeable under 
suitable safeguards. There are deeper meanings in this diplonomy also; for 
instance, it can be said that the nature of language is essentially so different 
from the nature of the personal speech-apparatus, the two differing as essentially 
abstract and essentially concrete, that no logical argument can possibly connect 
the two. Diplonomy enables us to escape from this difficulty. In this phono- 
logical area the whole argument may seem trivial; but when we get to Semology 
we shall find that diplonomy pays its way and that we couldn't get along without 
it. 


In the discussion of diplonomy, I have preferentially spoken of ‘ impossi- 
bility’ rather than speaking of what is possible. Logically, there is no 
consequential difference: under the Law of the Excluded Middle, possible and 
impossible are interchangeable through the use of a simple negation. Therefore 
I have a free choice between them, and I choose to use the one that makes the 
discussion easier. For instance, it is clearer and simpler to say that those 
man and the like are impossible in genuine English than it is to list the various 
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kinds of words that can follow those without an intervening pause and then to 
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list the various kinds that can similarly precede man. Now those man (without 
major pause inside it) is ‘impossible’ in English; and if grammar were the 

theme of this lecture we could go on to describe all English grammar as a 

system of just such impossibilities. This one is a ‘grammatical’ impossibility. 
The set of grammatical impossibilities can be said to ‘define’ the grammar of 
the language. This is that second kind of defining which was promised earlier, 
after discussing defining by list-and-sequence. The list-and-sequence type of 
defining operates by means of the diacritic relation between neighboring terms 
on the chart. We shall need to use defining by impossibilities in Semology also. 

The example of the German and Russian words, plus the apico-uvular frica- 
tive, shows what is meant by a phonological impossibility. It goes without 
saying that no language has a phonological system requiring physiologically 
impossible speech. That ‘goes without saying’ in the phonological areas but 
the parallel fact in Semology is by no means as obvious as that, as we shall 
see when the time comes. Anyhow, it is convenient to have a single word for 
whatever is phonologically impossible in the diplonomous sense already ade- 
quately defined by the illustration. We may say that such an item is ‘unpro- 
nounceable’. The parallel term in grammar is used when we say that those man 
is ‘ungrammatical’ in English (even though it would be perfectly grammatical in 
Chinese). This is not quite the popular sense of ungrammaticalness; for instance, 
the sentence ‘He hurt hisself’ is perfectly grammatical, and differs from ‘He 
hurt himself’ only stylistically-—-a difference which will not be discussed 
further, though there would be room for discussion of it under Semology if we 
had the time. 

We have established the two technical terms ‘unpronounceable’ and ‘un- 
grammatical’. The parallel term in Semology is ‘incongruous’. Here is an 
example of incongruousness: ‘I have never heard a green horse smoke a dozen 
oranges’. Not long ago I was approached by a philosopher who said he wanted to 
get the latest thinking of linguistics on the subject of meaning. I got the 
impression that he meant to take care of a very remote possibility that he would 
learn something new. By way of establishing a minimum area of agreement between 
us before starting my exposition, I invited this philosopher to agree that there 
was some sort of difference between the wrongness of ‘Those man left yesterday’ 
and the wrongness of ‘I have never heard a green horse smoke a dozen oranges’. 


I wanted him to agree that the two, although possibly to some extent un-English 
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in a similar way, were also un-English or queer in essentially different ways. 
Alas, he refused to agrees in fact he insisted, even though I have been given 
to understand that a philosopher never insists on anything, that the two 
pseudo-sentences were abnormal in exactly the same way throughout, whatever 
that single abnormality might turn out to be. After that, of course, the rest 
of our conversation was perfectly fruitless—-or I may say that it was footless, 
to use a word which I have long been looking for a chance to use. Accordingly, 
I must assume that my audience agrees that the pseudo-sentence ‘Those man left 
yesterday’ is ungrammatical, and that the sentence ‘I have never heard a green 
horse smoke a dozen oranges’ is incongruous, and that ungrammaticalness and 
incongruousness are two quite different things. 

This example of an incongruous sentence which is perfectly pronounceable 
and perfectly grammatical——and moreover perfectly true: I never have heard a 
green horse smoke a dozen oranges--this example, taken together with the label 
‘incongruous’, immediately raises a certain question, namely this: Is this 
incongruousness inside the language, or is it instead outside the language and 
located in the real world of things worth talking about? (This real-world realm 
is called Metalinguistics on the chart, and is there explicated by the terms 
Cosmology and Attention.) If it is outside the language and located in meta- 
linguistics, we must say that the sentence is queer because live horses are not 
green, because horses don't smoke, and because oranges don't get smoked, es— 
pecially not by the dozen. But if that is the answer, then the sentence is 
incongruous simply because there is a misfit between the sentence and the real 





world. On the other hand, if the incongruousness is entirely inside the 
language, we would have to say for example that the word horse, although it is 
the sort of word which can be the subject of a transitive verb (The horse 
kicked me), just can't be the subject of the transitive verb smoke (The horse 
smoked a cigar), so that we can't say ‘heard a horse smoke’ because it is a 
transformation of ‘The horse smoked something’. All this sort of thing would 
be equivalent to saying that ‘I have never heard a green horse smoke a dozen 
oranges’ is simply ungrammatical, which we are not prepared to agree to. 
Finally, on either one of the two pure hypotheses, namely (1) that the incon- 
gruousness is outside the language and located in the cosmology, and (2) that 
the incongruousness is inside the language entirely, the conclusion is that the 
English language is not fit for discussing everything imaginable; which is 
false: we know that every language is ready for discussing everything imaginable 
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to its speakers. This a dilemma; and the reason is that the question was only 
a pseudo-question. 

The way out of this dilemma is obvious to anybody who knows about diplonomy. 
This particular diplonomy, the one represented on the chart by the dotted line 
at the extreme right, simply says that linguistic incongruousness and meta- 
linguistic incongruousness, although essentially different, work out the same 
for all practical purposes and can be separated only by a scientific analysis. 
The central part of this lecture deals with that separation. 

Like most advances in our tradition of linguistic theory, this one began 
with a mass of raw data. These data consisted of clippings from English print, 
mostly current but also including some older publications, each clipping con- 
taining an occurrence of the morpheme [? ‘word’--GLT] CODE. The research was 
essentially complete when about 200 of these clippings had been studied; I have 
now collected over 500 clippings, but have found nothing new beyond the rirst 
200. 

The first step in this kind of research is obvious and pedestrian: one just 
lays the citation-slips out on a table in a pattern of piles, so that each pile 
contains citations judged to be closely similar in the meaning of the item 
CODE, and so that the piles are arranged to form some sort of pattern of simi- 
larity, difference,and relation in meaning. Any fairly literate person can do 
this, because final accuracy is not needed at the start; indeed, one expects to 
learn from one's mistakes, and the raw data are expected to force improvements. 
Thus it is not wise to attach too much importance to the first rough classing 
and arrangement, but in this particular instance there may be considerable in- 
terest in a brief narrative. 

A citation mentioning the Napoleonic Code goes in the same pile with one 
mentioning the Soviet Penal Code; at a considerable distance from this pile, 
another pile gets a citation mentioning a rigid moral code and another one 
speaking of a code of sexual morality. Between these two piles, there 1s room 
for others. In one pile fairly close to the legal-code pile, we place citations 
for plumbing codes and building codes; in another pile, closer to the moral-code 
pile, we place citations of the codes of ethics of physicians and lawyers, so 
that the latter is not classed as a ‘legal code’ in the former sense. These 
four are not yet all the piles which need to be established in this general area 
of meaning, but they are good enough for a rough beginning. 


In contrast to this, there is of course another general area of meaning, 
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where the Morse Code belongs, also code=-names, code-books for diplomatic 
messages, and the mentions of language as a code, to name a few examples. This 
second area of meaning, curiously enough, is easily separated out by a grammati- 


cal criterion; this separation, we can easily see, is possible by virtue of the 
diplonomy which is charted by the dotted line second from the right. The 
diagnostic question is whether the associated verbal noun is codifying or 
coding; if it is codifying, we are in the semantic area ranging from morality to 
law, here called Regularity; if it is coding, we are in the other area called 
Symbolization, which will not be discussed in detail. Incidentally, the number 


of citations or frequency of occurrence has been about the same in my experience: 
about half of the slips go in the R field and half in the S field. Thus it has 
been possible to work the two out with about equal accuracy and certainty, and 
it will be sufficient to illustrate from the R field alone. 

The first rough classing and arrangement is strictly analogous to what 
linguists do in fieldwork on the phonology of a new language, where the first 
classing of data is only according to articulatory phonetics and the analysis of 
the items into phonemes and phoneme-sequence is strictly speaking unknown and 
can only be dimly guessed at. The later work will combine sounds at first trans- 
cribed differently, perhaps also split some into different phonemes that were 
wrongly transcribed the same, perhaps combine successive sounds into a unit 
phoneme like English /c/ or split simultaneous sounds into successive phonemes 
like English /er/; and besides all this, the interrelations among the phonemes 
in the inventory will be determined by criteria peculiar to the one language 
instead of general phonetic criteria such as were first used. In semology we 
have operations and decisions that are strict parallels to all these phonological 
ones. The difference, now in 1958, is that the tradition of phonological 
analysis is old and well understood and codified, whereas in Semology all we can 
do is to see whether this particular collection of CODE data suggest a fruitful 
procedure. For this purpose I continue the narrative, for the present, through 
the next step, which was also performed in the 1957 Semantics Seminar. 

The Seminar experimented endlessly with the number and the arrangement of 
the piles, until suddenly a peculiarity of the data was noticed which seemed to 
force that particular number and arrangement which is represented on the hand-out. 
This is an arrangement into 14 piles in a circle, the circle being tabulated here 
as a column, where it will be noticed that the topmost and the bottom positions 
have the same number ‘0’ to signify that they are a single position, closing the 
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circle. The peculiarity of the data first appeared as an uncertainty in the 
placement of somewhat more than half of the citations: at first it seemed im- 


possible to place those uncertain citations at all, but then it was noticed that 


the uncertainty was not a refusal to fit into any pile at all--instead, it was 
a tendency to fit into several piles instead of only one. By itself this does 
not yet mean much. But then a crucial fact was noticed: the different piles in 
which a slip seemed to be equally at home were (1) always neighboring piles in 
the circle, without a gap in the set of neighbors, and (2) always an odd number 
of piles! At first this double rule was only roughly true, but it became 
strictly true, without contradicting any understanding of the meanings, when a 
certain pile was split into two piles RI and R2 and two other piles were inter- 
changed. 

This is what is known in science as a ‘break-through’. It is not the 
addition of new raw data, and at first sight it seems to be nothing but an 
arbitrary maneuver. But all science is arbitrary in precisely this way, in- 
cluding phonology and grammar--examples will occur to any experienced linguist. 
The possibility of placing our citation-slips always in an odd number of 
neighboring piles (of which the single-pile placement of certain citations is 
only a particular case) does indeed count, in the scientific tradition, as a 
discovery about the data. In this instance, as I have shown by the splitting of 
one pile into RI plus R2, and the interchanging of two other piles, this odd- 
number rule establishes the whole sequence of 14 piles around the circle. We 
are tempted to say now that the job has been finished, but it has not. 

The trouble is that the criteria are not specifically English and therefore 
fall under suspicion of not being linguistic criteria at all: they could be 
merely metalinguistic criteria, specifically cosmological ones, shared by all the 
languages of western Europe at least. Suppose, for example, that the hundreds 
of citation-slips had never been seen by the members of the Semantics Seminar 
at all; suppose, rather, that somebody else had translated the citations into 
German one at a time, and had underlined that part of the German which he had 
written to render the English morpheme CODE. as all experienced translators will 
realize, that German equivalent would not have been the same in all the trans- 
lations; rather, there would have been anywhere from three to a dozen of them, 
including the words Gesetz and Chiffre; but whatever the equivalent was each 
‘time, it would be underlined. Now suppose that the Semantic Seminar had worked 
on this collection of substitute citation-slips. Can we predict the result? We 
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can; for a scrutiny of the narrative so far shows nothing that would not have 


come out the same way, and we can be confident that the same 14-place ring 
would have resulted. This imaginative experiment shows that the ring was not 
established by linguistic criteria, which are necessarily specific to the 
single language even though harmonious with the real world of speech organs and 
topics. When we do establish the semology of CODE by linguistic criteria, it 
may come out the same; indeed, because of diplonomy, it is altogether likely to 
come out the same. But for our present purposes that would be only a happy 
accident. 

It is to be remembered that our declared purpose all along has been to 
split purely linguistic incongruousness, if such a thing ‘exists’, cleanly apart 
from non-linguistic or real-world incongruousness. If we succeed, then we shall 
be in a position to describe semological diplonomy in detail; without the split, 
we should be no farther along than semantics has been for generations. Assuming, 
for simplicity's sake in the discussion, that that happy accident does occur, 
we must now look for some purely linguistic peculiarity in the data which will 
establish the semology of CODE by linguistic tests alone. That happy accident 
does not need to be complete, of course. If we can find a purely linguistic 
test which will confirm, say, more than half of the 14-place sequence, then 
that test can be used to revise the rest of it, providing that no gross dis- 
tortions of meaning result--for we do have a certain duty to semantic tradition 
and to the continuity of science. 

The purely linguistic test in this instance was discovered after the ter- 
mination of the 1957 Semantics Seminar. The name of this test is ‘collocation’. 
In lexicography, a collocation is a word-combination which throws light on the 
meanings of the words involved. Our definition does not essentially contradict 
that traditional one. A sample will show the agreement. Both traditionally and 
in our semology, RIGID CODE is a collocation. It happens that the collocation 
RIGID CODE is at home in 4 of the 14 places of the CODE ring, namely R3, RA, 

R5, R6. Thus it is normal English to say, using modifications of the actual 
sample citations: R3: ‘Their safety rules are a rigid code’, ‘a rigid code of 
good manners’; R4: ‘the Dog Lovers’ rigid code’, ‘rigid code of honor’; R5: 
‘live by a rigid code, namely the Golden Rule’; R6: ‘we have lost the rigid code 
of morality which used to hold the family together’. On the other hand RIGID 
CODE is not at home anywhere else in the whole picture. Thus it is not normal 
English to say ‘the Soviet Penal Code is a rigid code’; instead, the appropriate 
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collocation, nearest in meaning to this, is STRICT CODE. This statement may 
not agree with the idiomatic feelings of everybody, but it is an empirical fact 
that nearly all literate users of English will promptly reject RIGID CODE in 
favor of STRICT CODE when referring to a code of statutes. The exceptional 
users of English need not be allowed to upset this; they are like the users of 
other phonological or grammatical dialects, where they have never been allowed 
to upset general phonological or grammatical theory. 

So far, the collocation RIGID CODE has separated out R3, 4, 5, 6 from the 
other 10 members of the 14-member rings; but it has not confirmed the sequence 
among R3, R4, R5, and R6, nor has it confirmed the positions of R2 and 7 as 
being next-door to the group R3, 4, 5, 6. Those other things can be confirmed 
too, but we need more collocations, all used together, to complete that con- 
firming. Here are a few more collocations, together with the list of places 
where each one fits: STRICT CODE R2, 3, 4, 5, 6, RIGID CODE R3, 4, 5, 6, 
ETHICAL CODE R4, 5, 6, MILITARY CODE R2, 3, 4, 5 plus S6, RELIGIOUS CODE R5, 6, 
7, CODE OF ETHICS R3, 4. It will be noticed that these collocations taken 
together can be used to confirm the whole sequence R2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 73 that is, 
to confirm both the number of places and their sequential order, provided that 
we agree to what a still larger mass of data shows, namely that the places where 
a collocation is at home regularly form a continuous sequence with no gaps 
There is one apparent exception: MILITARY CODE. But this is easily taken care 
of by a device that is used in all sciences for minor exceptions: we say that 
there is one collocation MILITARY CODE” R2, 35 45 55 and another collocation 
MILITARY CODE® S6, and we do this because such cases are too rare to upset the 
general theory (this is the only case found amount our 500 citations). 

It will be noted that there is a difference in placement between ETHICAL — 
CODE R456 and CODE OF ETHICS R34, with a one-place overlap between them. This 
is the traditional English usage; but an example or two can be found in our 
corpus of data where ETHICAL CODE is used in R3, and I call this a loose jour- 
nalistic usage for the present, but I must admit that it may become standard in 
the future. After all, we expect languages to change in time. In the tradi- 
tional usage which I follow, the interesting point is that ETHICAL CODE and CODE 
OF ETHICS are grammatically related by a simple transformation, and yet their 
placements are different. This is obviously an example of diplonomy. This 
diplonomy is charted by the second dotted line from the right. We should appeal 
to this same diplonomy to explain why FAST ‘swift’ and FAST ‘fixed’ are two 
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different words, for this is indeed the way that semology may be appealed to, as 
it always has been, to help out in grammar. Conversely, grammar helps out in 
semology too, by identifying the words upon which we do semological research, 
and in the speech process there is of course a parallel service performed by 


grammar. 
Thus our semological collocations are always grammatically linked pairs or 


sets of grammatically identified words. But not all such word-combinations are 
collocations in the semological sense. For instance, NEW CODE is not a collo- 
cation in semology, simply because NEW CODE will fit in every one of the 14 
positions without exception. For our purposes, a collocation is only what 
serves to establish the semological structure of an item like CODE, and it does 
that by being at home with part but not all the meanings of CODE. 

It is time now to consider what we have accomplished by this latest step: 
what have we accomplished in thus confirming the 14-place CODE ring? Before 
answering, let us introduce a couple of technical terms. Because the collo- 
cations, when enough of them have been considered, confirm the whole continuous 
14-place CODE ring, we will say that CODE has just one ‘sememe’ with ‘14 allo- F 
semes’. Now if anybody asks what an alloseme is, we can simply answer that 
an alloseme is whatever has been defined by our process, which is a collocation 
calculus: we can deny that we have any. duty to explain allosemes any further. 
Similarly, in physics the elementary particles are defined simply by the experi- 
ments which are most easily explained by the particles, and there is no 
obligation to describe any particle more particularly than that. This kind of 
‘existence’ for the allosemes may be disappointing to people who would like 
linguistic units to be audible, but that can't be helped. Allosemes are defined, 
and their relations to each other within a sememe (such as their sequence in the 
CODE ring) are defined, simply by the discovery-procedure. We don't even need ' 
to say they are ‘meanings’. ; 

Nevertheless, before the semological-metalinguistic diplonomy at the right i 
of the chart is explained, it will be necessary to say something more about 
allosemes. We begin with the observation that RIGID CODE is not only a 
collocation of CODE: it is also a collocation of RIGID. The semology of RIGID 
has not been worked out in as much detail, but there is enough evidence to allow 
us to say that it is apparently a ring also, specifically a ring of 8 allosemes, 
represented on the hand-out in a horizontal line. Now it appears that, just as 
RIGID CODE involves only 4 of the 14 allosemes of CODE, so also RIGID CODE 
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involves 2 of the 8 allosemes of RIGID. There seems to be nothing against saying 
that those 4 match these 2, though there is only tenuous evidence tending to show 
e.g. that R34 matches A3 and R56 matches A4, for which reason the possibility of 
such sub-matching will be neglected here, especially because we don't seem to 
need it. Anyhow, such matching, whatever its details, will be called ‘congruence’, 
and we may say that RIGID and CODE are congruent (already in the lexicon!) to the 
extent of A34 of RIGID and R3456 of CODE. Incidentally, this is why, at the 
beginning of this lecture, the term ‘incongruous’ was chosen for what is wrong 
with ‘I have never heard a green horse smoke a dozen oranges’. 

Since RIGID and CODE are purely linguistic items, it is now possible to 
suggest that collocation and congruence are purely linguistic diacritics of the 
semology. On the other hand, we have not yet proved that the outside world has 
nothing to do with congruence, let alone collocation. Is not this perhaps the 
real world in disguise? The translation experiment previously suggested does 
tend to indicate that we are getting what we want here, for translation wiil in 
general not preserve collocations, though it may preserve some of them. But 
there is a better kind of evidence. There is a collocation UNWRITTEN CODE R3456, 
which involves exactly the same CODE allosemes as RIGID CODE, incidentally. Now 
the jargon of teen-agers is notoriously unwritten, and it can be called a ‘code’— 
see the citation at S5. But English usage does not allow calling this jargon an 
UNWRITTEN CODE. Naively reacting to this, we might say that the word unwritten 
reminds us of morality rather than jargons but the fact remains that you can say 
‘the jargon of teen-agers is an unwritten dialect’. It is, then, only the whole 
collocation UNWRITTEN CODE that excludes this reference, by an arbitrary ex- 
clusion which contradicts the real-world facts. This is the sort of thing that 
is meant when we say ‘the linguistic sign is arbitrary’, and this is what we 
mean when we say that the collocation calculus is a purely linguistic calculus 
and is essentially independent of the real world of things worth talking about— 
though joined to the latter by a diplonomy. Accordingly, we have established 
what we wanted—a purely linguistic semology—and now we can say that ‘I have 
never heard a green horse smoke a dozen oranges’ must be ‘incongruous’ at least 
once, by an entirely internal, linguistic, incongruousness, at least one failure 
of congruence among the allosemes of its morphemes. 

We shall soon be ready to attack the question of meaning directly. But 
first let it be noticed that we can easily discuss the congruences among allo- 
semes in the preferred terminology of ‘impossibility’. One word in this 
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impossibility-terminology is the word ‘eliminate’. We can say that what is 
linguistically impossible has been linguistically eliminated. Specifically, 
certain allosemes of our favorite example, for instance RI or S4 or B3, are 
eliminated by the congruence in the collocation RIGID CODE, so that the 
‘meanings’ (whatever that means) of such allosemes can no longer be effective in 
any sentence containing the collocation RIGID CODE. The notion of elimination 
of allosemes, presumably implying elimination of meanings, will become crucial 
at the end of the discussion. For the present it may already be worth while to 
remark that this elimination-calculus is diametrically opposed to all the tradi- 
tion of semantics. In the semantic tradition, it is customary to say that 
linguistic items ‘refer to’ items in the real world, and to say this in such a 
tone of voice as to suggest that the linguistic item points to, indicates, { 
fixates the listener's attention upon, the real-world referent. But our elim 
ination calculus suggests rather the opposite: it suggests that the linguistic ; 
item ‘refers to’ a particular item (the referent) in the real world merely be- 
cause collocation has stripped the linguistic item of so many other meanings that 
only this one is left. Now this statement is approximately valid, or at least 
it is a step in the right direction, but it needs to be refined a good deal. 

It is time for another technical term. After allosemes have been eliminated : 
in one way or another, the surviving allosemes, plus any others that may have 
been added in by another process yet to be described, may be said to be ‘available 
to the listener’. The sum of the available allosemes is by definition the 
‘notation’. This will promptly be split into ‘deuotation’ and ‘connotation’, 
which are not separately entered on the chart, though the inclusive Notation 
appears there in the expected place, showing that we are getting closer to the 
real world in our discussion. 

The next step in the argument is speculative, because we can approach the 
real world of things worth talking about only through language, in contrast to 
the phonological case where the organs of speech and hearing are accessible to 
observations independent of linguistics. The chart subdivides Metalinguistics 
into Cosmology and Attention. I suggest that the listener's attention wanders, 
at least partly at random although of course also guided by what he hears from 
the speaker, so that his attention-span embraces various areas of the cosmology 
at various times. This implies that the whole cosmology is not equally available 
to the listener at any moment—he is not equally ready at all times to grasp all 
the messages that he could ever grasp. This listener's behavior is notorious, 
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and anybody could give many striking instances of the resultant misunderstandings 
and failures to understand. However, to make sure that my present listeners 

have their attention adjusted to cover the appropriate area of their cosmologies, 
I will give an example. 

Imagine a moderately large room containing a dozen small wooden tables and 
twice as many chairs. Half a dozen people are doing statistical computations 
on some of these tables. Besides paper and pencils, they are using various 
mathematical tables, some of which are so widely useful than an occasion may 
arise where one of those mathematical tables has to be moved from one small group 
of computers to another group working at a distance. Finally, imagine that one 
team of workers is spreading out its calculations on so many wooden tables that 
space is running short. Then they may want to borrow a table from another team 
and place it beside their own. In these circumstances, the following sentence 
may be shouted across the room: ‘Hey! Can we have that table over here?’ Then 
one of the listeners may offer a wooden table, while another listener may offer 
a mathematical table, depending upon which way his attention wanders over the 
contents of his cosmology. It is worth remarking that the third possible 
reaction, consisting of asking which kind of table is wanted, is a relatively 
rare reaction—hardly once in four trials. 

Now this wandering of limited attention at every moment obviously eliminates 
certain candidates for election as referent. I suggest that such an elimination 
has precisely the same social effects as the semological elimination that takes 
places in congruences. If this is correct, we have here, by definition, a dip- 
lonomy, and precisely the diplonomy that we need for understanding how speech 
‘refers to’ referents. In other words, this is the definition of the referential 
function of language. : 

To summarize the recent discussion: By itself, almost any linguistic item is 
‘vague’, not because it doesn't mean enough, but because it could mean ‘hey num 
ber of things, as we occasionally and rightly say. By means of collocations, 
the meaning of the single item is restricted, by elimination of allosemes, so 
that it means LESS IN EXTENSION, as philosophers say, and means MORE IN INTENSION. 
Again, the listener's whole cosmology contains so many candidates for election as 
referent that it may be said to be ‘vague’ as a wholes but by elimination of 
most of these candidates, in the ideal instance of perfect understanding, exactly 
one is left to match up with the surviving allosemes. Obviously, candidates for 
election as referent are made fewer, not merely by the autonomous focussing of 
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attention without listening, but also because, in ways that we need not detail 
any further than we already have at present, the speech that comes to one's 
ears also eliminates candidates for election as referent. The ideal case of 
perfect understanding is not exactly rare, but it has been reliably estimated 
that even the most literate and well-informed people rarely understand each 
other better than about 80 percent. This means that the best candidate for 
election as referent has accidentally been eliminated. Nevertheless, it seems 
proper to begin with the ideal case where the listener is the speaker's iden- 
tical twin, with virtually the same life histories—a case which is not rare 
among identical twins—and then we can say that the resultant perfect match-up 
between allosemes and referents constitutes perfect reference. In such a case, 
the sum of the allosemes of words actually present in the spoken sentence, and 
not eliminated either linguistically or metalinguistically, by definition is 
the ‘denotation’. 

Now for the connotation. Surprisingly enough, connotation is very simple 
in principle, though the definition requires a good many words. At the bottom 
of the hand-out there is a diagram composed partly of intersecting circles. 

The two complete circles represent respectively the sememes and allosemes of 
RIGID and of CODE, with the same detailed labels as before. For graphic clarity, 
the congruence here is represented by a pair of plane circle sectors like pieces 
of pie, merging to form a diamond-shaped figure. Besides these two complete 
circles, three broken circles are shown to represent the words NAPOLEONIC, 
FRAME, and STEEL. The allosemes of these three other words are not known in 
any detail. For instance, it is not known whether any of them form rings like 
those of CODE and RIGID. It is indeed, a priori, not likely that they form 
rings; the allosemic structures of various Inglish words might, as far as we 
know at present, form lines, crosses, pretzels, and so on. In fact, if research 
upon such other words revealed one ring after another, we ought to suspect that 
the data were being forced. However, the broken ring pictures here may be said 
to leave all such questions open, and they are graphically very convenient. 
What is known is that the collocation NAPOLEONIC CODE involves Ri and R2 of 
CODE in its congruence, that the collocation RIGID FRAME involves B1 and B2 of 
RIGID, and that the collocation RIGID STEEL involves only B3. The fact that 
STEEL FRAME is also a collocation is indicated, but is of no consequence to us 
at present. 

Now let us consider this picture from the viewpoint of the traditional 
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meaning of ‘connotation’. RIGID CODE is traditionally said to imply a moral 
rigidity comparable to the rigidity of a steel frame. This requires closer 
examination. It will not do to say that allosemes B1 and B2 of RIGID, or allo- 
seme B3 of RIGID, are themselves involved in this connotation, for the reason 
that they have been eliminated, as already stated, by the congruence in RIGID 


CODE. The popular formulation of connotation can, however, easily be changed to 
allow for this. We then say that RIGID CODE implies or connotes a certain 
steeliness and a certain framelikeness, and now we are plainly speaking only of 
allosemes of STEEL and of FRAME respectively. These are represented again by 
sectors in the picture, and now it must be understood that the are B12 of the 
RIGID circle is not part of the FRAME sector depicted, even though B12 
graphically lies within this sector. Rather, the only arc involved here is the 
arc of the FRAME broken circle. And so on for the other cases. 

Now these arcs, or sectors, of the NAPOLEONIC, FRAME, and STEEL represen- 
tations, to name only three actually shown out of the dozens or pernaps hundreds 
of other sememes involved, and so on--all these dozens or hundreds of those other 
arcs, taken together, by definition constitute the ‘connotation’ of the collo- 
cation RIGID CODE. It was previously remarked that when allosemes have been 
eliminated in collocations, the meaning of an item like RIGID or like CODE loses 
in extension while it gains in intension. But now connotation has come in to 
make up for some of this loss. When connotation is also employed to create a 
gain in intension, as well as a gain in extension, we call the discourse ‘poetic’; 
but there is no time here for a further discussion of that. Anyhow, notation is 
a matter of context: there is neither denotation nor connotation in the lexicon. 

This completes the presentation of semology. What we have tried to do 
toward the end is to find out how language can possibly mean anything, and how a 
sentence can mean particular things. The answer seems to be that meaning is the 
result of subtractions principally, but also of additions by way of connotation, 
and that sentences mean what they do, so to say, BY DEFAULT, the competing 
meanings having been eliminated in one way or another. Be that as it may, the 
central portion of this lecture, in its demonstration of an analytic procedure 
which is not phonological and not grammatical and yet purely linguistic, is a 
typical contribution to linguistic theory, and what it contributes may as well 
be called Semology until a better candidate comes along. It is of course not 
completes for instance, it has not dealt with ‘grammatical morphemes’ like 
gender and number markers, the favorite topic of linguists who are trying to 
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move gradually from grammar into semology (e.g. Garvin, A descriptive technique 
for the treatment of meaning, Lang34.1-32-[1958]). The mass of CODE citations 
contained a little over ten percent of citations for words like codify, encode, 
coder, and these have been carefully scrutinized too. The tentative conclusion 
was that such items do not in the least modify the CODE semology presented 
here, and the still more tentative consequence is that the grammatical and 
derivational morphemes have to do with an essentially different kind of meaning 
which I tentatively call not semology but ‘modulation’. But that is another 


story. 
(July 1, 1958] 














STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS [Department of Anthropology and 
Vol. 13, Nos. 34, 1958 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffalo] 


TERMINOLOGICAL NOTES 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., Cornell University 
[P93. Linguistics--Terminology. ] 


The April, 1955 number of Word (11:1) contains animadversions on two items 
of current linguistic terminology which deserve further discussion. 
1. Linguistician, linguistic analyst 
In Word 11.122, L.F. Sas says ‘the use of the Hall term, linguistician ... 
is to be avoided’, as if I were the person who had invented the word (pre- 


sumably because of my earlier advocacy’ and use* thereof). This term is by no 


means my own invention, nor was it even given its first currency by me; it was 
used in 1943 by the magazine Time, ? and before that by Fay in 1895 and by others.* 

With regard to the desirability or otherwise of linguistician, the scholarly 
public seems to have reacted unfavorably because of its similarity to such words 
as beautician or mortician and their connotations of ‘status-seeking pseudo- 
professional operators’.° It might be perfectly possible for scholars and 
general public to disregard these connotations, in which case the term would 
become as objective and accepted a word as mathematician, statistician or 
aesthetician. Just as a word, linguistician is of course as good as any other— 
all words being equal in the eyes of science--and any undesirability it may 
have acquired results wholly from connotations that have been attached to it 
(and that can just as easily be detached from it, given sufficient good will). 

But if we reject linguistician, the expression which Sas prefers, linguistic 
scientist, also lends itself to misinterpretation: the second part can be and 
has been taken® as a sign of arrogance on the part of those who analyze language, 
setting themselves up as scientists (a notion particularly displeasing to ex- 
tremist devotees of the humanities). If we must have a two-word phrase, the 
wholly neutral term linguistic analyst might be the most effective way of 
referring to ourselves, distinguishing ourselves from mere polyglots and at the 
same time giving the public a clear, undistorted, and yet modest idea of just 
what we do with language. 

2. Phonemic, phonematic; morphemic, morphome, morphomatic 

In Word 11.113, A. Martinet considers that the term phonemics should be 
rejected and refers to it with the words ‘this misleading term and its barbaric 
form’. In saying this, Martinet is simply echoing the attitude of others who 
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have condemned phoneme, morpheme, and morphemic on puristic grounds:? because 
such combinations would not have occurred in Greek, they must not be used in 
English (French, etc.) and we must use phonematic, morphome, and morphomatic 
instead .® 

What such purists forget is that we are using English, not Greek. The 
patterns of word-formation in Greek are irrelevant to those of English. In 
modern linguistic terminology, the suffix -eme has acquired® the status of a 
new, highly productive element meaning ‘significant unit of ...’; the suffix 
-ic may then be added to any word ending in -eme, as it may to many other ele- 
ments in English word-formation. No one in his senses thinks of criticizing the 
vocabulary of physics because it creates, say, sonic on the Latin base son- 
‘sound’; that of chemistry for the use of ferric, sulphuric, tannic, etc; or that 
of literary criticism for Miltonic. To insist on the use of artificial hellenisms 
in English like phonematic, morphome, or morphomatic is to impoverish the English 
language, by denying ourselves one of the prime resources of vocabulary extension, 


the principle of analogical new-formation.'° 


If anyone happens not to like one formation or another, that is of course 
his or her privilege; such a dislike remains, however, a purely personal matter, 
with no scientific validity.'' In the light of this fact, the words barbaric and 
barbarism can have, as their only objective meaning, ‘[that which is] unfamiliar 
and/or personally displeasing to their user’. 


[August 22, 1955] 

"SIL7.59-60 (1949). 

2In Leave Your Language Alone! (Ithaca, N.Y., Linguistica, 1950) 

3Issue of Oct. 38, 2943, p.74. 

*as pointed out by F.W. Householder Jr. and T.A. Sebeok, American Speech 
26.221-3 (1951). 

SE.g. G.L. Trager, SIL7.60 (1949)3 E. Haugen, ibid.8.1 (1950). 

e.g. Symposium 1.52-9 (1946), and many other journals, especially in the 
language teaching field, in the period 1944-7. 

7E.g. ClasPhilol39.218-9 (1944), etc. etc. 


Sthese last two formations set up, as hypothetical sources, Greek words that 
never existed: *morphéma and *morphdmatikos. Which is preferable, an English 
word that actually exists or a Greek word that never did? 

1s I have pointed out ‘Terminologia linguistica: il suffisso -ema e 
problemi affini’, Lingua Nostra 12.52-4 (1951). 

‘Even the purists have not always shunned the form phonemic, as noted by 
the late C.D. Buck (ClasPhilol40.47 [1945]). 


"Yas I have pointed out, e.g., in QJSp39.42-3 (1953). 
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KOREAN SYLLABICS 
George L. Trager, University of Buffalo 
[PH2023.2. Korean--Phonemics—Vowels. ] 


1. %In Lang27.519-33 (1951) Samuel E. Martin presented an analysis of 
Korean phonemics (referred to here as KP). In his Korean morphophonemics 
(1954) (referred to as KM) Martin used the same analysis, with some slight 
changes in the notation, though apparently without implication of change in 
any of the details of analysis. 

The present paper deals with the syllabic phonemes only. It results from 
some work with Korean [done at Human Relations Area Files, American University, 
in 1955] involving the transliteration of written forms, during which an in- 
formant was consulted and observations made of the actual pronunciation. This, 
together with certain aspects of the writing system, led to an extension of 
Martin's ‘componential’ analysis to give the results below. 

In presenting the material I underline Martin's symbols, using the ortho- 
graphy of KM (unless specified as KP), and I write my analytical conclusions 
between slant lines, as I hold them to be phonemic. 

2. In Martin's analysis there are the single symbols u [i], e [a], a [a] 
in a central column. Then in a front column e and a occur with following y - ey 
[e], ay [#]; in this column the top symbol is i. There is also a special 
position, oy [ce]. To the right of the central column we have a back colum, 
with wa [u] and o [0], and nothing in low position. The tabular arrangement 
is thus: 

wu 
oy sy 2 
ay 

The i is componentially analyzed as wy (IY in KP), though there is an 
orthographic sequence ui which might interfere with this analysis. Buti 
regularly has an onset initial [y] glide, and palatalizes preceding consonants, 
so it should rather be y followed by Martin's uy (his yu is something else), in 
which case it is in the wrong column. The ‘phonemes’ wu and o are IW and WW 
in KPs the writing wu suggests the better analysis, for there is initial 
rounding; however, o does not have such rounding, and cannot be taken as ye, 
since there is an actual [wa] which is we. True, Martin provides for a 
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distinction between ‘coextensive’ and ‘successive’ components, writing, say we 
and w-e respectively, but I consider this an ad hoc device which is methodo- 


logically unsound. 
The vowels i, u, ey & oO are said to occur long also. Martin simply 


writes I, ¥, &, a, Oo. The vowel length looks as if it might be a separate 


phoneme. 
Let us see what kind of a systematic arrangement can be made of the vowels 


with the two ‘components’ y and w after them and the two consonants y and w 
preceding them, i being taken as really ‘yu’, wu being treated at face value 
as written, and o being understood as ‘ew’. 


ue a us 2 (?7)mi ey ay fy By 2 2 
i ye va i ye va yey vay yey yay yo wo 
wu we wa wa we wa wey way Wey way 

yu yu 

wi wi 


Omitted are oy and Sy, which we shall consider later. 

In this arrangement, since i is ‘yu’ and i is ‘yy’, and orthographic yi 
is treated as uy, it follows that wi, wi are really wyu and wyu. If we decide 
that the three vocalics y, e, a are three vowel phonemes (/V/), and that the 
y's are the same phoneme /y/ both preceding and following a vowel, we are led to 
the following descriptions: y is a high vowel [i], with front quality [i] after 
/y/, and back rounded quality [u] after /w/; /y/ is a glide [y] before a vowel, 
but a fronting quality component after a non-high vowel. The postvocalic yw, 
following e only, is a rounding component. The next assumption is that the long 
vowels are /V/ followed by a third semivowel component, which we shall write 
/h/3 the phoneme /h/ is then the vowel-length component after a vowel, and is 
(h] initially. We now rewrite and expand our table as follows: 


ub eh sah iuy ey ay eyh ayh ew ewh 


ue a3 
mye ya wh yeh yah yey yay yeyh yayh yew yewh 
wmwe wa wu weh wab wey way weyh wayh 
bu he ba buh heh hab hey hay heyh hayh hew hewh 
mm ywuh 
wu wyuh 
hyu hyuh 
bw bwa hwuh bwah 


We have here a clear pattern of symmetry; the only asymmetries are the lack 
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of hya, the presence of uy, and the lack of wew and wewh. Actually, uy is no 
longer there, as Martin points out, since orthographic ui appears as phonemic 
U, i.e. uh, or as i, i.e. yu. The initials yh and wh do not occur, while hy 
and hw are not found postvocalically. Martin's oy (and Sy) are still not pro- 
vided for. 
3. In the light of the above, the syllabic phoneme structure of Korean 
seems to be the following: 
three vowels, /V/: high /#/, mid /o/, low /a/; 
three semivowels, /S/: front /y/, back /w/, neutral /h/; 
syllabics: V, VS, VSS3; SV, SVS, SVSS; SSV, SSVS. 
If /V/ is coded as h, gp, ], and /S/ as f, by np, the following statements 
can be made: 
V: bs B» J: /ty 0, 2/. 
VS: by wm, ] & p: /th, eh, ah/; 
w, 1 & f: /ey, ay/ (older pf has become bp /#h/ or fh /y4/)3 
p&p: /ow/. 
VS;Sa: p, 1 & £ & yp: /oyh, ayh/; 
m&b &n: /owh/. 
(S} either f or by, but S2 only n.) 
SV: f, by pn & hy my 1: /ys, we, ht, ye, we, he, yay wa, ha/. 
SVS: f, by n &h, m, 1 & n: /yth, with, hth, yeh, weh, heh, yah, wah, hah/; 
f, by pn & m, 1 & f: /yoy, wey, hey, yay, way, hay/s 
f,n &m& b: /yow, hew/. 
(VS and SVS could be combined as (S)VS, (S)- not being b when -S is pb.) 
SVSS: f, bh n&m, 1 & f & n: /yeyh, woyh, heyh, yayh, wayh, hayh/s 
fy,n&m&b &n: /yewh, hewh/. 
(Again VSS and SVSS could be combined as (S)VSS.) 
SSvV: f & b & b: /yw/s 
b&f&h: /wys/s 
n&f&h: /hyé/; 
p&b&b, ]: /hwe, hwa/. 
SSVS: f£&b &h & n: /yweh/; 
b&g&h & pz /vyth/s 
néfébén: /hysh/s 
pn&b4&h, 1 &n: /twéh, hwah/. 
From these formas it is seen that: 
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h is not followed by f, b (i-e., /*y/ and /aw/ do not occur)s only m is followed 
by by but not also preceded by b (only /ew/, but no /wew/); 

SS can be fb, bf, nf, nb: fb and bf only before h alone or with following n 
(/yws/, /yweh/, /wyt/, /wyth/s nf before h, and with following n (/hy4/, 
/nyth/); nb before h and 1, and with following n (/hwi/, /hwa/, /hwth/, /hwah/). 

The table of syllabics can now be presented as follows, with KM notation 

(underlined) under our phonemic one in /../: 

INITIAL NUCLEUS 

none e af eh ah/ fey ay/ J/eyh ayh/ /eow ewh/ 

a sy By xXx BB 2 





g 





/y/ /yey /yeyn yayh/ | /yow yewh/ 
a | yey yey yay yo yo 





/wey /weyh wayh/ 
wey wey way 





/ney /hneyh hayh/ 
hey hay hey hay 











Jays “wye/ =| /wyth *wyeh/ 
wi *oy wi “oy 





/ays/ /nyth/ 
hi 


hwt/ = /nwa/|/nwth/ = /nwah/ 


bu bye} be bwa 




















[*See the following paragraph } 


The proposed solution of gy (and oy) requires discussion. Martin states 
that many speakers do not contrast oy [ce] with wey (/vey/ [we]), from which the 
sound [we] is a recent development. It seems that [ce] should be analyzed as 





Trager, KOREAN SYLLABICS 7 
/wye/: that is, /wey/ changed so that there was metathesis of /ey/ to /ye/, with 
fronting of the vowel retained, but the rounding becoming simultaneous rather 
than initial. This solution is perhaps not as elegant phonetically as the 
sequence /ewy/ would be, with metathesis of /we/ to /ew/, giving [o], and then 
subsequent fronting due to /y/. However, /ewy/ would introduce a new kind of 
/-SS/ sequence, while /wye/ fits into a space in the already existing /wyV/ 
section of the table. Moreover, oy as /wyeh/ presents no difficulties of 


symmetry or placing, while /ewyh/ would be a wholly new kind of combination, 


with three semivowels. 

4. This analysis is presented for several reasons. It is an exemplifi- 
cation of ‘componential’ analysis carried out to its full extent, and presented 
as a picture of the actual phonemic situation. It suggests that when such 
analyses are made all the evidence should be taken into account, and the fullest 
use made of pattern and symmetry. It shows that even when this is done there 
are still problems and asymmetries. And finally, it is hoped it indicates that 
phonemic analysis is not a game, that languages are real, and that statements 
about them should be treated as basic realities and not as convenient starting 
points for manipulation of symbols. 


[October, 1955] 
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Hirsch, Ruth. Audio-visual aids in language teaching. Washington, D.C., 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, 1954. 89p. (Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics, No.5.) 


[P60.079.9. Reviews: Language teaching——Materials, aids, etc. ] 
Reviewed by Robert P. Stockwell, University of Celifornia, Los Angeles. 


Though published four years ago, this study stands up remarkably well 
under late review. For the current reader its chief deficiency is that things 
have happened since 1954 in a rapidly developing technology. 

It is organized in four parts: I. Introduction, in which the extremes of 
language teaching methodology, grammar-translation and direct, are criticized 
by contrast with the structural-linguistic approach and the latter approach is 
explained with modest but firm claims for its advantages; II. Recordings, in 
which the various media are discussed pro and con and something is said of re- 
cording techniques and content; III. Visual aids, including wall pictures, 
slides, filmstrips, and motion pictures, the advantages and disadvantages of 
each; IV. Bibliography, annotated occasionally with critical notes (if the 
item is quite bad) but more often only with summaries of content and point of 
view, covering motion pictures, filmstrips, books, and articles. 

Miss Hirsch (Mrs. Weir) claims little for the monograph: ‘It is to be 
hoped that this monograph viewing the problems from a linguistic point of view 
may serve in a small way as the basis for future discussions and examinations 
of the problem in audio-visual aids’ (52). Certainly it has served, and con- 
tinues to serve, as such a basis. But for the reader without much interest in 
the subject, the style is likely to be deadly in all but the first section, 
where the advantages of the linguistic approach to language learning are sung 
with restrained enthusiasm. But the work is so short that a heavy dose of 
motivation will counteract the morphinic effects. 

A few problems are left unanswered (inevitable in so short a work), and 
one crucial one is not raised. The suggestion that text material be graded 
(‘in the beginning ... structurally simple’ [13]) is introduced repeatedly, but 
nowhere does the author acknowledge that the following two conflicting criteria 
make grading difficult: (1) that the simplest material should appear first (those 
elements of the structure that will cause least trouble because most similar to 
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Tucker, A.N.$ and M.A. Bryan. The non-Bantu languages of north-eastern Africa 
-»- with a supplement on The non-Bantu languages of southern Africa, by E.0.J. 
Westphal. London, etc., Oxford University press for the International African 


Institute, 1956. xvi,228p. 2 maps. (Handbook of African languages, part III.) 
41s.=$6.75. 


[P60.C95. Reviews: African languages--Comparative. ] 
Reviewed by George L. Trager, University of Buffalo. 


This is an extremely useful work of reference on the languages named. The 
area covered is from Lake Chad to the Indian Ocean, and South Africa. With the 
two preceding parts of the Handbook of African languages (I:A. Basset, La langue 
berbéere, 1952; 72p.--II: D.Westermann and M.A. Bryan, Languages of West Africa, 
1952; 215p.), it completes the examination of all the non-Bantu languages of 
Africa. 

Greenberg's classification of African languages was not completed when this 
book went to press (p.[xvi]), but many of his findings are concurred in by these 
authors. On the whole, however, they are conservative in making larger groupings, 


and this caution seems commendable in the present state of African linguistic 


studies. 
The terms 1 » dialect cluster, language group, larger unit, single 
unit, isolated language group, isolated unit ([viil]ff.) are defined and are used 





as technical terms for classifying and relating languages. With the long lists of 
dialect names, including extensive synonymy, the treatment becomes invaluable for 
anyone, especially the non-Africanist, seeking to find his way through this 
tangled maze. Beyond larger unit Tucker and Bryan do not go, and many of Green- 
berg's groupings are precisely beyond this limit, as they point out. 

The use of capitals and italics for different kinds of names, and the pre- 
sentation of native names, usually in the ‘Africa’ alphabet, helps to evaluate 
the listings. The typography, incidentally, is excellent. One could wish, how- 
ever, that in the ‘native’ renderings, more attention were paid to phonemics 
rather than to refinement of phonetic symbols. 

The ‘Linguistic notes’ (139-57) are meant to provide a sketch of the data on 
which the classifications have been based. These are to be expanded into a 
separate volume. The criteria used are mixed, but this seems unavoidable until 


such time as extensive modern structural analyses of /frican languages have been 


made. 
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The ‘Bibliography’ (174-213) and the ‘Index of linguistic and tribal names’ 
(215-28) enhance the value of this study in an area where synonymy is rife and 
geographical as well as other limits have not always been observed. 


(June, 1958] 
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but not identical with elements in the learner's native language--elements 
which may be, from some hypothetical absolute point of view, quite complex) , 
but, on the other hand, (2) that the most productive structural elements of 

the target language should also appear, if not first, at least early--and they 
may be exceedingly different from the learner's native language and therefore 
difficult, or difficult because they split a familiar category of the iearner's 
language: a familiarity that is the extreme of unfamiliarity. That is, there 
are two potentially incompatible hierarchies to be matched: degree of diffi- 
culty versus functional load. It is not good to give advice about grading 
materials without a roadmap to chart at least the general area where the bridges 
are still under construction. 

To the excellent advice contained in the monograph about recording tech- 
niques I would add only this: that people making master recordings must be 
instructed to speak as though to someone halfway across the room, even though 
the mike may be only a few inches away. I have heard recordings more than 
once, even in Miss Hirsch's own institution (as of the time of writing this 
book), that were bad only because of the bedroom quality that entered the voice 
because it was addressed to a close-up mike. It may be that I did not under- 
stand the subject matter, but if it was what the tone suggested, it did not 
belong in an elementary lesson. That would be a new way to stir up student 
interest, though. 

Two important recording media go unmentioned because both have developed 
to their present efficiency since 1954: the magnetic disc and the ‘talking 
dictionary’. The latter is still of no consequence because its manufacturers 
or distributors persist in cutting its flexibility to the bone by retaining the 
privilege of making the cards for it. Its potential is tremendous because it 
combines the visual capacities of alphabetic symbolization and/or drawings on 
the same card that carries the taped utterance. The card can be fed repeatedly 
across the playback head with pauses at the student's own tempo. It ould be 
the finest audio-visual device available for language teaching and linguistic 
research. (What wouldn't we give if our card catalogues included, built into 
them, the raw data on which our transcriptions and analyses are based?) The 
magnetic disc is quite a different matter. It has come a long way in four 
years. In 1954 very few serious linguistic scholars would consider it for 
their language laboratories--its fidelity was too poor, though it had convenience 


and simplicity arguing in its favor (no tape breakage, no rewind, no complicated 
controls, repair costs reduced to levels comparable only to those of the best 
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tape recorders). Its fidelity is still not high, but the manufacturer has cut 
the distortion down to reasonable tolerances so that the quality compares 


favorably with the modest tape recorders found in most installations. In a sur- 
vey such as this book attempts, it must now be included. 

The author argues forcefully for dual-track recorders with two-channel 
amplification such that the instructor's voice can be heard on one channel (but 
not erased), and the student can imitate on the other and subsequently listen to 
the two in sequence and compare them. Presumably he hears and therafter corrects 
his mistakes. But, as everyone knows, such machines are expensive (the best of 
those that are widely used go for more than $600, and those that cost much less 
are likely to be mechanically troublesome). The author has failed to mention a 
quite acceptable compromise with the dual-track individual installation: feed a 
common line to each slave machine from a master console and record through the 
high level channel on the student's tape as he listens to the utterance prepa- 
tory to repeating, then record his repetition through the low level mike 
channel; the playback that follows contains everything that the dual-track has 
to offer. The arrangement lacks flexibility, obviously: every student on a 
given bank of slaves must be studying the same material at the same time—but 
many institutions would gladly yield the flexibility for the savings. I do not 
suggest that such an installation is as good as a dual channel one,--only that 
it is a workable installation, better than a mere listening lab by far, and that 
it should have been described in such a survey as this one. 

I have nothing to say about the discussion of visual aids, which in my 
profound ignorance of the subject I found clear and enlightening. Like those 
who & few years ago were sure their problems in the classroom would be alleviated 
by a fine audio laboratory (such is the nature of progress that some of them 
were, only to be replaced by new ones), I have long wanted to try out the 
brightly colored pictures and elegant film strips that are supposed to stimulate 
conversation along prescribed structural lines. I think they really might be 
helpful. Miss Hirsch has saved neophytes like me many hours of experimentation. 

In summary, the monograph brings together a great deal of useful material: 
no audio or audio-visual laboratory is likely to have been set up since its 
publication, or to be set up soon, without being better because its planners 
consulted this book. 


(July, 1958] 
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Haugen, Einar, Bilingualism in the Americas: a bibliography and research guide. 
University, Alabama, University of Alabama press for the American Dialect 
Society, 1956. 159p. (Publ. Amer. Dial. Soc:, 26.) $3.50. 


[P60.094.3'299 Reviews: Bilingualism--The Americas. ] 
Reviewed by George L. Trager, University of Buffalo. 


The author of this valuable guide is well known for his studies of Nor- 
wegian in the United States, and is outstandingly equipped to write such a 
book. The title, in fact, is overmodest, for the first 124 pages are a series 
of discussions of the important problems in research into bilingualism, while 
the bibliography occupies only 32 pages--though it appears to be very near the 
attainable limits of completeness. 

The chapters are: 1. The scope of the problem, 9-14; 2. Languages of the 
Americas, 15-38: 3. Language contact, 39-68; 4. The bilingual individhal, 69-86; 
5. The bilingual community, 87-118; 6. Approaches to research, 119-24. After 
the Bibliography, 125-56, comes an Index of technical terms, 157, and an Index 
of languages, 158-9. 

In chapter 2 are brief sketches of what has happened to Comanche, to 
American Spanish, to American Norwegian, and to Haitian Creole, as examples of 
native, colonial, immigrant, and creolized language situations involving bi- 
lingualism. (Twice in this chapter the spelling Quecha--for Quechua--occurs, 
the index lists it so, and there is a third occurrence in chapter 5; the error 
is minor, but startling in a work of such high caliber.) 

Chapter 3 is a very good discussion of what happens when languages come in 
contact with each other. The last section (3.8, Summary and hypotheses) mentions 
linguistic diffusion, bilingual description, lists of the linguistic items in- 
volved, interlingual identification, ‘diaphones’ and ‘diamorphs’ as products of 
the products of the preceding process, interference, language switch, language 
distance, and a number of other basic notions that must be handled for bilingual 
studies to be effective. 

The next two chapters, on the individual and the community in bilingual sit- 
uations, naturally touch on many matters that go beyond linguistics as such. 
These might be called the metalinguistic aspects of the problem——sociological, 
psychological, political, etc. Very little really thorough work has been done 
on these subjects. 

This book should be read not only by all who are working on bilingualism as 
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such, but by all linguists and others working with so-called ‘native’ peoples, 
since in the world of today all such groups are more or less subject to the 
impact of second languages. For that matter, the rest of the world's peoples 
are also increasingly undergoing such impacts. The possible research problems 
Suggested are not only numerous but are of vast potential significance. 


(June, 1958] 
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Markstrom, Herbert. Om utvecklingen av gammalt a framfor u i nordiska sprak; 
tillja och omljud. Uppsala, 1954. 190p., maps. (Skrifter utgivna av Insti- 
tutionen for Nordiska Sprak vid Uppsala Universitet, 2.) 


[P60.A6225. Reviews: Scandinavian languages--Historical phonology. ] 
Reviewed by Einar Haugen, University of Wisconsin. 


This Swedish doctoral thesis is a painstaking treatment of two distinct 
but related problems in Scandinavian linguistics. Chapter 1 is a dialect- 
geography study of the modern reflexes of 0Sc. short /a/ before /Cu/ (e.g. in 
ladu ‘barn’, sagu ‘story’, kaku ‘cake’) in central and northern Swedish dialects 
and adjacent parts of Norway. Chapter 2 is a graphemic study of the repre- 
sentation of /a/ before /Cu/ in Old Scandinavian runic inscriptions and manu- 
scripts. The slender thread that connects these two chapters is their common 
concern with the so-called u-umlaut of North Germanic. An important stimulus 
to this investigation was the revision of umlaut theory proposed by the Swedish 
scholar Bengt Hesselman in his Omlyd och brytning i de nordiska spra&ken (Uppsala, 
1945) - 

Such revision was long overdue, since the old Kock theory which has been 
standard in the handbooks was elaborated without benefit of phonemic theory or 
consideration of the modern dialects. Even now that Hesselman has attempted to 
correlate the graphemes of the old manuscripts with the forms attested in modern 
dialects, the whole subject cries out for the application of structural princi- 
ples. Sweden is probably the only country in western Europe today where such a 
subject could be treated as if de Saussure, Trubetzkoy, Hjelmslev, Bloomfield, 
and Sapir had never lived. In this dissertation the elegant results attained in 
the analysis of Old High German umlaut by W.F. Twaddell and Herbert Penzl are 
ignored, and umlaut is treated as if it had never occurred outside of Scandinavia.’ 

If we consider the graphemic problem first, since this is historically prior, 
it can be said that we have one fixed point from which all the rest may be con- 
sidered, viz. the testimony of the First Grammarian concerning the phonemic status 
of u-umlauted /a/ in twelfth century Iceland.* He asserted that it ought to be 
written with a symbol (9) combining the shapes of a and o, because it was ‘a 
blending of their two sounds, spoken with the mouth less open than for a, but 
more than for o.” Although Markstrom had this reviewer's demonstration of the 
phonemic validity of the First Grammarian's statement before him, he either 
ignored it or did not understand it. Instead he suggests that the First 
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Grammarian's description of the umlaut vowels may be due to the appearance of the 
symbols he proposed for them, and therefore phonetically unreliable (129). This 
puts the cart before the horse, and fails to explain the remarkable agreement of 
the First Grammarian's statements with all we know today about phonemics and 
historical linguistics. Why should he have chosen this particular appearance of 
the symbols, obviously in defiance of tradition, if he had not Been convinced of 
their appropriateness? With our present knowledge that /9/ arose through the 
labialization of /a/, where else could it heve been located in its earliest form 
than between /a/ and /o/? In an acoustic vowel triangle of the shape *e,0" 
the effects of i-umlaut produced allophones of /a o u/ located in the direction 
of /i/, i.e. [e g y], and u-umlaut produced allophones of /i e a/ located in the 
direction of /u/, i.e. [y f 9]. By the time of the First Grammarian many of the 
labial elements that had caused umlaut were lost, but the /9/ remained and there- 
by became a distinct phoneme which called for symbolization by its own grapheme. 
Unfortunately the First Grammarian was unique in his perception and in his 
freedom from dependence on scribal tradition. Even the scribes of his own Ice- 
land did not in general follow him. Markstrom's analysis shows that o was the 
usual symbol they used, but there are also many cases of a, ao, au, gy and 9» 
often within the same manuscript. All of these symbols were also used for other 


ile a eae 





phonemes, and the study here made does not attempt to show the structure of 
graphemic usage for each manuscript. The same is true in the documents analyzed 
from other parts of Scandinavia, where the graphemes range from a through au and 
o tou. There is of course no necessity for supposing that all the Scandinavian 
countries had the same sound of /o/, but it seems likely that the first stage in 
its development was fairly uniform. A traditional theory has been that u-umlaut 
occurrea everywhere before /u/ which was later lost, but not before /u/ which 
remained (‘younger umlaut’). This is supported by manuscript forms like hond vs. 
handum in Eastern Norway, but it involves the phonetically and phonemically 
absurd position that lost /u/ caused labialization, but not the /u/ that remained. ff 
Markstrom finds that the evidence agrees best with the contrary hypothesis, viz. 
that the grapheme a could also represent /o9/, at least as long as the /o/ was 
allophonic. This was precisely the conclusion of Twaddell concerning OHG i- 
umlaut, and is there buttressed by phonemic considerations: /y/ began as an 
allophone of /u/ and there was therefore no reason for writing a distinct symbol. 
The evolution of /9/ into a distinct phoneme put the scribes in a dilemma, since 
they were bound by scribal tradition to the Latin alphabet, which provided no 
symbol. In their need they reached out for various substitutes, digraphs like 








a all a ae 
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go and au, which symbolized the /a/ and its labialization separately, or the 
symbols of nearby labialized sounds like o and g; or they continued to write a 
as tradition dictated. In one document from Jaémtland we find the same morpheme 
written three ways: laghum, laughum, logmadr (144). 

Markstrom's reasoning, despite the absence of a phonemic theory which makes 
the whole situation comprehensible, is here essentially sound. He notes that 
even in areas where a is commonly written (e.g. Trondelag), the rules of vowel 
harmony show that /9/ is followed by high vowels whether it is written a or o 
(which makes it different from regular 0) (139). Another excellent piece of 
evidence is the sudden change in Jaémtland between 1352 and 1362 from a mixture 
of a, au, and o to a consistent writing of a. This is correlated to the change 
from Norwegian to Swedish chancery style and shows that scribes of the same region 
and dialect could write very differently when following different models. 

Markstrom's further discussion of the varying phonetic qualities which the 
phoneme /9/ could have is quite inconclusive and unconvincing (148ff.). Any 
attempt to interpolate a particular vowel quality into a historical development 
where we know only the graphemic changes is bound to fail. He suggests as a 
first stage of the /9/ the vowel of English buts; he calls the change from /a/ a 
raising and a fronting of the tongue (149). (British) English [a] is generally 
described as a low central unrounded vowel, so that he must actually be thinking 
of a somewhat higher, rounded vowel. This means that he must regard the /a/ of 
Old Scandinavian as identical with modern Swedish back rounded [pn]; similarly he 
appears to think of the Old Scandinavian /u/ as identical with the modern Swedish 
fronted [4], for he writes that ‘since u is a high, front vowel, it must also 
have had a raising and fronting effect on the vowel’(150). In view of the fact 
that the modern Swedish vowel system is known to be markedly distorted in re- 
lation to other Scandinavian and Germanic systems, this seems most unlikely. As 
in Esst Norwegian, there has been a general shift from what was probably a system 
more like that of modern German sound qualities. Even so there is of course 
nothing unlikely about the development of /9/ into a central rounded vowel (as 
e.g. in present-day Telemark) from which later the front /f/ of Icelandic and 
North Swedish and the back /o/ or /a/ of Norwegian and Danish could have developed. 

The problem of the later development of the /9/ is partially answered in the 
dialect-geography section which constitutes Chapter 1. It is generally known that 
the typical reflexes in modern Scandinavian have coalesced either with /¢/ (the 
j-umlaut of /o/), or with short /o/, or have remained as an intermediate phoneme 
usually written /a/. To these possibilities Markstrém adds a regression to /a/, 
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which he believes took place in those areas where so-called ‘younger umlaut’? uw 
not occur today. He makes the sensible suggestion that the back quality of /a/ 
in Swedish may be the explanation of this regression (151); perhaps one could 
say that short /a/ itself changed to /9/, a parallel to the change of long /a:/ 
to /o:/ in most of Scandinavia. 

In general the dialect-geography section is much more limited in its goal 


than the graphemic one, since it describes only a small group of words, those in 
which /u/ remained after /a/. Extensive lists and maps are presented to show the 
distribution of the words studied. The materials are drawn from extensive printed 
as well as unprinted sources, the latter in the excellent Swedish dialect archives 
at Uppsala. The maps are well printed in the usual style of Swedish dialect mono- 
graphs. One only wishes that for the benefit of the foreign reader, a key to the 
map might have been included so that one could identify the forms of particular 
communities and areas. As it is, the text refers to districts like Medelpad, 
Dala-Bergslagen, and others, which have only semi-official status in Sweden, but 
the maps do not even show a clear border between them, let alone naming them. 
Another desideratum would be the application of structural criteria to the ma- 
terials citeds; we are not informed as to which phoneme the symbols in each dialect 
represent, and are left to suppose that the rather minute phonetic transcription 
used represents identical values throughout the country. This is far from true, 
as shown by the fact that different investigators write the same words differently 
in the same dialect. The limited importance of many nuances is shown by the 
author's own practice of lumping them together on the maps. 

The first impression given by the 17 maps is one of confusion, since they 
amply confirm the well-known dictum that each word has its own history, or in this 
case its own geography. Taking them up separately by districts and phonetic en- 
vironments, the author succeeds in delimiting the areas of umlaut and in showing 
some of the phonetic and social factors that have affected its spread. Sweden 
falls into two major areas, the southern and central dialects which have /a/ as 
stem vowel and the northern dialects (including the Finnish Swedish across the 
Gulf of Bothnia) which in some words have mid-rounded vowels instead, e.g. lédu 
or lody for lady or lada ‘barn’. The author's thesis is that /p9/ regressed to 
/a/ in the south, but developed into the mid-rounded vowels in the north (be- 
ginning with Halsingland).? It is evident, however, that a wave of influence 
from the southern area has pushed the rounded vowels back, since /a/ occurs more 
often than not in the southern provinces of the North (Halsingland and Medelpad) 
and sporadically in many centers where contact has been lively. A word like 
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kaku ‘cake’ has practically no rounded forms, while the rime-word haku ‘chin’ 
shows normal distribution; evidently the common folk learned about cake from 
their betters. On the other hand, words containing labial consonants, e.g. svalu 
‘swallow’, have more widespread rounding than the rest. 

While this thesis does not by any means settle the problems raised, it 
offers much interesting material. But it is evident that the whole question of 
u-umlaut needs a thorough reconsideration, in which it is to be hoped thst some 


attention will be given to the points of view presented by general linguistics. 


, W.Freeman Twaddell, A note on OHG umlaut, Monatshefte fiir deutschen 
Unterricht 30.177-81 (1938); Herbert Penzl, Unlaut and secondary umlaut in OHG, 


Lang25.223-40 (1949). 
2 cf. Einar Haugen, First Grammatical Treatise 13, 31 (Baltimore, 1950). 
> Cf. E.Wessén, Vara folkmal 37 (Stockholm, 1935). 

[1955] 
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Holm, Gosta. Syntaxgeografiska studier Sver tva iska verb. Uppsala, 1958. 
255p. (Skrifter utgivna av Institutionen for Nordiska Sprak vid Uppsala Uni- 


versitet, 4.) 
[P60.6289.424. Reviews: Modern Scandinavian--Syntax—-Verbs. ] 
Reviewed by George C. Schoolfield, University of Buffalo. 


Holm's book is concerned, as the publisher's summary of its contents says, 
‘with the geographical distribution of the auxiliary and periphrastic functions 
of two-Scandinavian verbs, fara ‘go, fare’ and taka ‘take’. The subject is one 
which requires no small industry, in the way of mailing questionnaires and 
making forskningsresor, from the scholar who undertakes it; and Holm deserves 
congratulations for the tenacity with which he has stuck on the trail of his two ; 
verbs. More than twenty years of effort, according to the introduction, have 
gone into the present work. Holm has not neglected any geographical area where 
information might be obtaineds; he has included not only Old and Modern Icelandic 
and the dialects of Norwegian, Danish, and rikssvenska in his study, but also 
Faeroese, the dialects of Finno-Swedish, and Estonian Swedish. Furthermore, 
piling Pelion on Ossa, he has investigated the auxiliary and periphrastic uses 
of ‘fare(n)’ and ‘take(n)’ in Middle English and the Modern English dialects. 

Dramatically enough, Holm has discovered a kind of battle waged in Scandi- 
navia between the fara-construction and the taka-construction. In Modern Ice- 
landic and Faeroese, the fara- construction has displaced the taka-construction 
in the spoken language; the taka-construction's use seems to be literary or old- 
fashioned. In Danish dialects, on the other hand, the fara-construction does not 
occur at all. In Western Norway, fara til plus infinitive is used like the fara 
plus infinitive of Icelandic and Faeroese; however, taka til (pa, at) is common 
throughout Norway, and in the east and most of the north, the fara-construction 
is unknown. Nevertheless, before concluding that the fara-construction is essen- 
tially West Scandinavian, one had better look at Holm's evidence from the Swedish 
language realm. There, the fara-construction turns up in Vasterbotten, in 
Dalarna, and in Nyland (in Finland). Otherwise, of course, it is not used in 
Swedish. Instead, ‘ta te or ta pa, in ingressive use in connection with another 
verb, appear in all of Sweden and Finland’ (p.78). 

Holm has included a good deal of peripheral and incidental material in his 
book. The chapter on the fare(n) and take(n) constructions in English has only a 
negative value: it shows that ‘neither in the Middle nor the Modern English period 
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can any correspondence be discovered to that conflict between taka and fara 
which has been so characteristic of the two verbs in the Scandinavian languages’ 
(180). Other chapters deal in a most instructive manner with such problems as 
the interpretation of impersonal expressions concerning the weather, with the 
parallel development of auxiliaries in various European languages, and--a topic 
basic to Holm's whole study--with the change of verbs of motion into auxiliaries. 
Indeed, Holm even ventures on one occasion into literary criticism. Employing 
the novel Salka Valka, by Halldor Kiljan Laxness, for gathering evidence on fara 
and taka, he writes: ‘Somewhat less than half the examples with fara are to be 
found in dialogue or in inner monologue. In all cases except two, taka is in 
the book's descriptive sections, and not least in descriptions of nature. Thus 
the taka-construction has a stylistic character that is plainly literary, while 
the fara-construction belongs both to the written and the spoken language. (This 
; discovery is of a sort to emphasize Laxness' mastery of language)’(37-8). But 
does it not show, instead of ‘spraklig masterskap’, the simple fact that Laxness 
3 uses taka and fara as any Icelander would? 


(June, 1958] 
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Paardekooper, P.C. ABN-Spraakkunst. Voorstudies, Iweede Deel. Den Bosch, L.C. 
G. Malmberg, 1958, viii, 231p. 


[P60.A6894. Reviews: Dutch--Syntax. ] 
Reviewed by B.J. Koekkoek, University of Buffalo. 


The commendable goal which Paardekooper has set for himself is a structural 
description of the grammar of standard Dutch (ABN). Initial probings toward that 
end presented here continue the chapter numbering of his earlier, more general 
Syntaxis, spraakkunst en taalkunde (reviewed by J.S. Marchand in Lg.32.479-84, 


1956), although the introductory chapter summarizing some of the author's theories 


and methods of grammatical description makes the present volume independent of its 


predecessor for reading purposes. Selected, rather isolated Dutch constructions-- 


for example, non-subject elements preceding the finite verb, some combinations of 
finite and non-finite verb forms, some constructions containing the form wat 
‘what’--are tentatively examined in eight chapters of varying length 

From Paardekooper's vantage point that which is essential in the language 
system can be described in terms of the positions of occurrence of the syntactic 
elements, with the undefined word as the smallest unit. To this view of the sov- 
ereign place of a syntax limited to features of order can be traced much of what 
is unsatisfactory in his present statements for the reader conditioned to expect 
a broader syntax astride lower levels of description. Paardekooper programmatic- 
ally insists that the Dutch parts of speech are to be syntactically defined, but 
since his preliminary studies have not yet yielded syntactic definitions, he is 
forced to continue to operate with the traditional classifications. Partial 
identification of form classes by morpnemic criteria would have been of value, but 
morphemics is relegated to 4 status of little significance. Help for syntax from 
Dutch phonology is also ignored: intonation and stress lie outside of Paarde- 
kooper's descriptive framework. Phonology, morphemics, and syntax all get mixed 
up, however, when the author sees alle as ‘nearly a phonetic variant’ of al de in 
the seemingly equivalent expressions alle melk and al de melk ‘all the milk.’ The 
attempt to assign grammatical meanings to the constructions examined is valiant, 
but the results do not always exclude lexical meanings. . 

More Voorstudies are bound to follow. The student of the Dutch language will 
no doubt find them illuminating; but unless Paardekooper modifies his theoretical 


approach, the admirer of fine grammatical description less so. [August, 1958] 
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Kepeski, Krume. Makedonska gramatika. (2d ed.) Skopje, Drzavno Knigoizdatelstvo, 
1950. 


[P60.A7739.09. Reviews: Macedonian--Descriptive grammar. ] 
Reviewed by Charles E. Bidwell, University of Pittsburgh. 


The subject of the present review is a grammar intended for the use of the 
secondary schools of the People's Republic of Macedonia, one of the federal units 
composing the Yugoslav state. This is the first grammar of any kind to appear of 
the language which was established as the official language of the Macedonian 
People's Republic toward the close of the late war.' 

The latest edition of Kepeski's grammar, although essentially the same in 
content as that which came out in 1946, has been considerably expanded by the 
addition of new material and rearrangement of the old.* The only significant 
morphological feature which differs in the second edition is the replacement of 
the plural ending -oi or -ei, used with many monosyllabic masculine nouns, by 
-ovi, -evi. The yv-less forms, which occur in southwestern Macedonian dialects, 
are still admitted as permissible variants in the new edition. A notable im- 
provement is the addition of diagrams illustrating the place of articulation for 


the various sounds. 
An introduction constitutes the first section of the grammar. In it the 


author sketches the position of Macedonian within the Slavic family, outlines the 
features of Macedonian which set it off from neighboring Slavic languages, and 
lists six groups of dialects spoken on Macedonian territory with their character- 
istics. The introduction also defines such concepts as word, sentence, and the 
like in traditional ‘mentalistic’terms, e.g.: ‘In grammar every complete thought, 
written or spoken, is called a sentence’; ‘Every part of a sentence which signi- 
fies something particular in our thoughts is called a word.’ The author defines 
grammar as consisting of four parts: phonetics, morphology, syntax, orthography. 

The section on phonetics describes the place of articulation of the various 
speech sounds and the effects of various sandhi phenomena such as assimilation, 
as well as syllabification, stress, and, oddly enough, a list of formative suf- 
fixes, which in the first edition had constituted a separate section. 

The morphology begins in the traditional manner listing ten parts of speech. 
However, though his approach is prescriptive, Kepeski does not stretch his lan- 
guage on any procrustean bed of classical grammar as have some traditional 
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normative grammars of other languages. The section on syntax is short and is 
followed by a section on punctuation which concludes the book. The inclusion of 


a section on punctuation is not surprising considering the didactic nature of the 

work. 

The standard Macedonian language described by Kepeski is based on the so- 
called central Macedonian dialect spoken in the region around Veles, Prilep, 
Kicevo, and Bitola (Bitolj, Monastir), As is well known, Bulgarian and Mace- 
donian dialects are distinguished by a number ‘of morphological features which 
they share to an extent with certain non-Slavic Balkan languages and with Serbo- 
Croatian and which set them apart from the other Slavic languages. These include 
loss of the infinitive, which is replaced by a clause containing an inflected 
form, formation of the future through use of a particle derived from a verb 
meaning ‘to want’ in conjunction with the present tense (toj Ke ide ‘He will go’), 
almost total loss of noun declension (except for the vocative and for an oblique 
case which occurs only in masculine personal names and nouns signifying male 
relatives) together with a corresponding increase in the use of prepositions, and 
the development of a post-positive article (grad-ot, zena-ta, selo-to, vladiki-te). 
In addition Bulgarian and Macedonian retain the Old Slavic aorist and imperfect 
which have disappeared from the other Slavic tongues. ? 

Kepeski gives the following features as characteristic of standard Mace- 
donian: 

1. Where they do not disappear 0Sl. ibo and i>e; thus, Macedonian son ‘sleep’, 
kratok ‘short’, pes ‘dog’, den ‘day’. (In S-C both ii and i become a when they 
do not become zero, while in Bulgarian ie and i>e when they do not become 
zero. ) 

2. OS1. 9>as thus rake ‘hand’, maz ‘husband’, zab ‘tooth’.* 

3. OS1. ¢>e; thus meso ‘meat’, tele ‘calf’. Protuslavic *tj, *dj>k and g (un- 
voiced and voiced palatal stops), thus sveka ‘candle’, megu ‘between’, rather 
than ¢, a, as in Serbian, or St, Zd, as in standard Bulgarian. 

4- b [x] is lost except in borrowed words, either disappearing entirely or being 
replaced by y (initially and medially) or f finally (final f derived from an 
earlier h is written y in the orthography). For example: lep ‘bread’, suf 
‘dry’. This occurs also in Serbian dialects. Compare standard Serbo-Croatian 


hleb, sub, Bulgarian xljap, sux. 
5. Fixed accent on the antepenult (this feature contrasts both with the free 


accent of Bulgarian and the complex accent of standard Serbo-Croatian). 
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6. Triple form of the post-positive article, in contrast to standard Bulgarian 
which has only the forms -et, -to, -ta, -te; thus Macedonian covekot ‘the 
man’, Gevekov ‘the man here’, Cevekon ‘the man over there’. 

Macedonian is further distinguished by the use of the short (enclitic) form 
of the pronouns in conjunction with a direct or indirect noun object. Thus: toj 
dja ora niva-ta ‘He's plowing the field’ (he it plows field-the); na petreta m 
rekof ‘I told Peter’ (to Peter-the him I-told). 

This syntactic feature is absent in Serbo-Croatian and Bulgarian. Other 
peculiarities in the use of the pronoun include the occasional repetitive use of 
both short and long forms of the pronoun (nemu mu rekol, ‘He told him’), which 
also occurs in Bulgarian, and the use of the enclitic (short) dative form of the 
pronoun to indicate possession, thus, brat mu e saatcija ‘His brother is a watch- 
maker.’ This latter usage occurs in Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, and Slovenian, but 
is not as prevalent in those languages as in Macedonian. 

Except for the above features, Macedonian does not offer any outstanding di- 
vergences in its phonological and morphological pattern from its South-Slavic 
sister languages, Serbo-Croatian and Bulgarian. It shares some features with one 
and others with the other, though on the whole, Macedonian appears to bear a rather 
closer resemblance to standard Bulgarian than to Serbo-Croatian. 

The alphabet used in writing the Standard Mecedonian language is based on the 
Serbian Cyrillic alphabet. It comprises the characters of that alphabet with the 
exception of the characters representing ¢ and @, and with the addition of two 
characters (Cyrillic g and k surmounted by a diacritical mark) representing voiced 
and unvoiced palatal stops (palatized g and k), plus a character having the form 
of Latin s representing an affricate [dz]. The orthography, while not entirely 
phonemic, appears to approach the ideal almost as closely as the Serbo-Croatian 
orthography. There appear to be only a few non-phonemic spelling conventions, e.g., 
the writing of a‘silent’ final t in such words as hubavost [hubavos] for etymo- 
logical reasons. 

Where assimilation occurs in clusters resulting from compounding, it is 
usually reflected in the orthography, thus: gozba<gost-ba, teska<tezok, but sudski 
Csutski], ovca [ofca], celadta [celatta]. As in German, Russian, and Bulgarian, 
voiced consonants do not occur in final position. As in these languages, where a 
word-final unvoiced consonant alternates morphophonemically with a voiced consonant 
followed by inflexional endings or suffixes, the final voiced consonant is retained 
in the orthography So grat ‘city’ alternates with gradot ‘the city’. In both 
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cases the morpheme grad- is written with final d. 
Though Kepeski casts his grammar in the traditional mold, the language it 


describes is sufficiently close to the dialects spoken in Macedonia, that it 
should present no difficulty to children learning it as a written standard. 





‘A summary description of the Macedonian dialect, with especial attention 
to historical phonology, was published in the Wiener Slawistisches Jahrbuch I 


(1950) under the title Zur Charakteristik des Makedonischen by Persida Hrasche- 
Viret. The article is a condensation of an as yet unpublished dissertation pre- 


sented by Dr. Hrasche-Viret at the University of Vienna. The most complete des- 
criptive grammar of Macedonian so far published (and the only one employing the 


methodology of modern structural linguistics) is Horace G. Lunt's of the 
language, Skopje, 1952. The same author also published ‘A 


Macedonian literary 

Survey of Macedonian Literature’ Volume I in Harvard Slavic Studies (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953.) which in addition to literature per se, also 
surveys the development of standard Macedonian from a congeries of dialects. 


2 I am indebted to Dr. Anthony Salys of the Department of Slavic and Baltic 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania, who kindly lent me a copy of the first 
edition, which was almost immediately exhausted after printing and practically 
impossible to obtain, even in Yugoslavia. 


> Though Serbo-Croatian school grammars retain these tenses, they have dis- 
appeared from colloquial standard usage and from most Serbo-Croatian dialects. 
See Issatchenko, A., ‘Tense and auxiliary verbs with special reference to the 


Slavic languages’, Lang16.181-98 (1940). 


4 Initially both 9 and @ give ja in Macedonian thus ezyki>jazik, ogli> 
Len ‘coal’. 2 £ Se 


(January, 1955] 
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Alphonse, Ephraim S. Guaymf grammar and dictionary, with some ethnological notes. 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Government printing office, 1956. ix,128p. (BAE-B151.) ) 


65¢. 
[P60.K1055. Reviews: Guaymi Language. ] 
Reviewed by George L. Trager, University of Buffalo. 


The Preface of this book is written by M.W. Stirling, Director of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. I quote from it (emphasis mine): 


‘In February, 1953, while conducting an archeological recon- 
naissance in the region of Almirante Bay, I had the good fortune 
to meet the Reverend Ephraim S. Alphonse at Bocas del Toro. In 
the course of conversation with him, I learned that he had pre- 
pared a grammar and vocabulary of the Guaymi language. He showed 
me the material that he had at hand, and on my expression of in- 
terest he volunteered to put it in shape for p publication. . . Since 
it would not be practicable to attempt to change the method of pre-_ 
‘Sentation, I have decide d that the material would be Bost valuable 
to more orthodox linguistic forms. The ph phonetic s Sate used is 
essentially that of the Spanish Language. 


‘Rev. Mr. Alphonse was sent as a Wesleyan Methodist missionary 
to the Valiente Indians in April 1917 after which he lived among 
them for 21 years and learned to speak their language fluently. 
++» he spent much time and labor in analyzing the language gram- 
matically... 


‘A citizen of Panama, the Reverend Mr. Alphonse is to be con- 
ratulated for this important contribution to the study of American 
ndian linguistics. ... 


‘The Guaymf group of languages has been divided by Jijon y 
Caamafio, as reported by Mason, in nine dialects: Murire, Muoi, Move, 
Valiente,... Guaymf, in turn, is a member of the Chibchan stock,... 


*,.. no adequate study has ever been made of any of the Guaymf 
dialects. It is hoped that the present publication will go far 
toward filling this important gap. ...’ (p.iii-iv) 








As a ‘more orthodox’ linguist, the reviewer was quite prepared for a pretty 
terrible experience after reading the Preface. But he tried to share Dr. 
Stirling's hope that there might be valuable materials in the book. This hope 
was completely shattered on examination of the text. On p.1 we have ‘the alpha- 
bet’; we are told: ‘6, a deep gutturalsii, like a grunt with the air pushed up 
from the chest;’ but ii is also said, a few lines below, to be ‘as y in French’. 


Words are said to be divided into syllables ‘between a vowel and a consonant’, 


but when ‘the ng sdund precedes a vowel, the vowel must be pronounced as though 
it has an n attached.’ 
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After the 26 lines (with lots of white space) on the alphabet, which is all 
that is ever said about the phonology of the language, come ‘Parts of Speech’ 
(1-2). There are eight, listed thus: ‘Nouns--names of things,...of persons,... 
Pronouns...used instead of a noun... Adjectives...that describe 


of places... 
Verbs...that express being or action...,’ and so on. After this in- 


a noun... 
formative list, we come to ‘General rules’ (2-5), which deal with plurals, gender, 
case, idioms, the article, words denoting gender, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
adverbs, prepositions (‘postpositional terms’), conjunctions, interjections, and 
capitalization. This list differs from that of the parts of speech chiefly in 
having more subdivisions and a few more examples. 

Next, each part of speech is taken up in detail (5-41). We learn that 
nouns may refer to persons, places, things, ideas, are told again about plurals, 
gender, tense inflection (subjects of past tense verbs have a suffix), and case 
(5-7). Pronouns are discussed under declension, ‘how to use’, reflexive, ‘ex- 
amples of usages’, demonstratives, relatives or conjunctives (7-12). Adjectives 
are proper, descriptive, quantitative, demonstrative, indefinite demonstrative, 
interrogative, distributive (12-6). Articles (16-7) and comparison (17-8) are 
treated separately. Adverbs are discussed under various headings (quality, place, 
time, etc.) and then extensive lists are given (18-22). Prepositions are post- 
positions, we ave told (22-3). Many conjunctions are listed (23-5). Verbs have 
the most extended treatment (25-41). They are transitive and intransitive; they 
have indicative, imperative, transferred imperative, subjunctive, and infinitive 
moods; there are ‘verbal forms or gerunds’; the tenses are present, immediate 
past, past, complete indefinite, complete definite, future. After a list of verbs 
and examples, the tense inflection is taken up again, with what might be called 
morphophonemic details. Tables of conjugations of verbs occupy pages 31-5, and 
auxiliary verbs complete the treatment. ° 

The above-described hodgepodge is fcllowed by ‘etymology or the history of 
words’ (41-8). This begins with the following interesting statements: ‘1. We use 
the phonetic method in writing words. 2. We use marks or signs to distinguish 
important sounds. 3. Certain sounds are learned only by audition.’ This last 
may imply that there are tones in the language, for it is followed by a long list 
of pairs of identically written items of which it is said ‘No symbol can distin- 
guish between--mo horizontal, mo horizontally, ko a cord, ko fat’, etc. This 
section is a mess of derivation rules and various details of meaning. One is 
further enlightened by ‘Rules for the arrangements of words, or syntax’ (48-56), 
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‘Peculiar Guaym{ phrases and miscellaneous’ (56-7), ‘Series of "don'ts"? (57-8), 
‘Passive voice’ (58-9), ‘Figures of speech’ (59-60). After this we find two pages 
of texts and some phrases as ‘models’ (60-2), followed by a three-column vocabu- 
lary--Guaymi, English, Spanish (62-118). 

In the Appendix (118-25) we have some ethnological material (dreams, puberty, 
marriage, medicine, cult, burials, twins, a game, two folklore items). For some 
reason that the reviewer would find it hard to figure out, one of the folklore 
bits was reproduced, with slight excisions, in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 21, 1957 under the head ‘Indian legend tells of Christ-like 
figure’. And the March, 1957 issue of the Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences (vol.47, no.3), apparently to fill in the seven inches of what would 
otherwise have been blank space on its last page (96), summarized the ethnological 
notes under the title ‘Guaymf "medicine"’. 

The reviewer believes that the survey of the text, the journalistic mentior, 
and the page-filler justify his wonder as a taxpayer (not to say as an anthropolo- 
gist) about the present state of the BAE, as a former reader about that of the 
Washington Post, and as a member about that of the Washington Academy. 


[May, 1 957] 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


Werner, Heinz; and Edith Kaplan. The acquision of word meanings: a developmental 
. (Evanston, I1l.,] Child Development Publications, 1952. vii, 120p. 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Inc-, vol.15, serial 
no.51, no.1, 1950.) [P60.092.7. ] 


This study came to SIL for review in 1953. It would not merit any review at 
this late date except for the impression the reviewer has from recent references 
he has come across, that Werner still holds to all the ‘ideas’ he express here. 


The authors of this study are psychologists at Clark University. The work 
was done under a two-year grant from the Social Science Research Council, with 
New York City public school children as the subjects (iii). 


The opening sentences of the Introduction (3) are: ‘The child acquires the 
meaning of words principally in two ways. One is by explicit reference either 
verbal or objective; he learns to understand verbal symbols through the adult's 
direct naming of objects or through verbal definition. The second way is through 
implicit or contextual reference; the meaning of a word is grasped in the course 
of conversation, i.e., it is inferred from the cues of the verbal context.’ 
Starting from such premises, a test is set up consisting of seventy-two sentences 
in twelve sets of six, each set embodying an artificial word ‘embedded in sentences. 
The subject going from one context to another is expected to arrive finally at the 
meaning of the word. Each of these artificial words signifies either an object or 
an action varying in degrees of concreteness.’ 


Every page is studded, as is the first one quoted from, with unjustified as- 
sumptions and undefined terms. There is exhibited complete ignorance of the nature 
of language and its relation to the rest of the speaker's culture. Technical 
gobbledygook abounds, as in the last paragraph (118): ‘In conclusion, the dis- 
cussion has brought forth the necessity of defining a genetic level in dynamic 
rather than static terms, taking into account its stability... A high degree of 
stability of abstract symbolization on 2 verbal test such as ours is thus an in- 
dicator that the child has learned to differentiate between areas where a rela- 
tively concrete symbolism is quite in order, and areas where a hypothetical attitude 
is required for adequate performance.’ 


One can only be saddened at the waste of time and effort and funds on such 
studies, which continue to be done without a proper understanding of the linguistic 
background necessary for this kind of research. Most of these publications thus 
remain worthless.--GLT, 8/31/53 [revised 1958]. 





Wahrig, Gerhard, ed. Deutsch-Englisches Worterbuch. Leipzig, Verlag Enzyklopadie 
1958. xix, 786p. [P60.A6952.A68. 


This rather attractive, small format (app. 4 x 6 in.) German-English diction- 
ary was planned to serve both as a student's dictionary and a larger reference 
work. It is the companion volume to the same editor's Englisch-Deutsches Worter- 
buch, Leipzig, VEB Bibliographisches Institut, 1955; xii, 784p. (same format and 
scope). Random readings among the some 40,000 German entries show the English 
word glosses to be of what might be considered average effectiveness and accuracy 
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for a bilingual dictionary of its size and scope. A handful of East German po- 
litical terms have somewhat longer definitions in poor translation English. The 


English translations found alongside the original German in the introduction are 
often inept also. 

It does not seem likely that these dictionaries will become rivals to any of 
those now in student and post-student use here.--B.J. Koekkoek, 8/27/58. 











